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ZIMBABWE (continued from page 8) 

and the present Zimbabwe-Rhode&ian government. 

New elections would be supervised by a United 
Nations military force. 

The Salisbury government, officially recogniz- 
ing no need for a transition, has not yet presented 
an alternative proposal. Nor have the British yet 
revealed their position. Both delegations, however 
are thought to be ready to concede the necessity 
for a new election. 

As always, arrangements for supervision and 
control of security forces are likely to be the 
most serious problems, and London is thought to 
favor retention of the present Rhodesian forces 
until after new elections, with a purely civilian 
international supervisory presence. While the 
front-line states are eager for a settlement, 
neither they nor the Patriotic Front could agree 
to another election supervised by the present 
Rhodesian military. 

* ANG LO - RHODES IAN POLITICS: One factor strongly in- 
fluencing the willingness of the Salisbury regime 
to compromise will be its evaluation of political 
developments in Britain and the United States. 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher faces 
criticism from the right wing of her Conservative 
Party for failing to lift sanctions and support 
the Muzorewa government. With the prestige of the 
success in negotiations to date, however, Thatcher 
will probably had little trouble in retaining the 
initiative, and persuading most critics that her 
tactics are working. The British aim, sources 
close to the Patriotic Front suspect, would be to 
leave the guerrilla movements with the difficult 
choice of accepting a transition presided over by 
the Rhodesian armyor taking the blame for the 
negotiations* failure, thereby giving the U.S, and 
Britain an excuse to life sanctions. 

On September 20, one day before the Muzorewa 
delegation abandoned its cJcfGnse of white veto 
powers, a diplomatic flap broke out when two staff 
members of ultra-conservative Republican Senator 
Jesse Helms were accused of trying to influence 
the negotiations . Helms had apparently decided to 
conduct his Own U.S. foreign policy by encouraging 
Muzorewa to hold out in hopes that the U.S. Congress 
would lift sanctions. 

But on October 1, the drive to lift sanctions 
was sidetracked at least temporarily. Backers of 
a sanctions- ending clause in the Senate money bill 
agreed to drop the clause in exchange for President 
Carter's promise not to veto splurging $2.36 billion 
on a nuclear powered aircraft carrier. 
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LABOR 

BRITISH UNION ACTIVIST VISITS BOEING COUNTRY, 
BOOSTS "PEACE CONVERSION" AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

by Michelle Celarier 
Liberation News Service 

Editor's note: During months of debate on 
SALT II, MX missiles and Trident submarines, 
opponents of military escalation have called 
repeatedly for something called " peace convert 
sion" — a shift from military production to pro- 
duction for human needs. In the following 
article , LNS correspondent Michelle Celarier 
reports on a recent visit to Seattle by British 
trade union activist Mike George, describing the 
unique "alternate corporate plan" for peace 
conversion developed at a British aircraft plant 
and the response George and the plan met in the 
capital of Boeing country. }' 

SEATTLE (LNS) -- British trade unionist Mike 
George was on a West Coast vacation this August, 
but in Seattle he found more than foggy weather 
to remind him of home. Despite boom times in the 
airplane industry and a revival of hawkishness 
emerging around the SALT II debate, George discov- 
ered a sympathetic audience in Boeing country for 
the story he told of a plan by British defense 
industry workers to switch to producing "socially 
useful products" when faced with massive lay-offs. 

A POSSIBLE DREAM 

"You have to stop these self-perpetuating 
myths that such things cannot be done," George 
told Boeing workers. "You have to say, 'Why not??" 

If George had any advice to give inhis 10- 
day whirlwind tour of the area, organized by a 
fledgling peace group called the Puget Sound Con- 
version Project, that was it. And he stressed 
that he wasn't just talking about socially useful 
products -- like cheaper mass transit and medical 
equipment -- but the loftier goals of industrial 
democracy and the rehumanization of technology. 

It was by combining these concerns in their "alter- 
nate corporate plan" that the British workers at 
Lucas Aerospace earned themselves a Nobel Peace 
Prize nomination for 1979. 

Although Lucas Aerospace rebuffed the plan, 
the workers' optimism is catching on. The shop 
stewards committee which represents 13 unions at 
Lucas has won $200, 000 worth of grants to continue 
the research and development of some of the 
workers' designs . And the African nation of 
Tanzania has expressed an interest in purchasing 
the fruits of one of those designs --a vehicle 
that would run on both roads and rails. 

George, a former scientist who now heads the 
union-run education arm called the Center for 
Alternative Industry and Technological Systems 
(CAITS), came to Seattle to spread the word 
about what might be considered a utopian scheme 
by Americans who like to consider themselves 
political realists. 

While he was here, George met with labor 
leaders representing both Boeing blue collar 
workers and engineers, in addition to state legis- 
lators, the mayor and community organizers. At 
the Bangor, Washington base where one of the 
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Trident submarines is being built, he passed out 
leaflets along with Live Without Trident activists, 
some of whom have been involved in the local con- 
version project. And he even found time to make 
a speech at an Alternative Energy Conference. That 
was appropriate enough, since Mike George thinks 
the issue of "peace conversion" extends beyond the 
arms race and into the energy wars as well. 

"This [peace conversion] may not make much 
Sense in the traditional corporate sense of profit," 
explained Mike George, since "cost-plus" military 
contracting has enabled excessive, no-risk profits 
for investors. "But it might actually make better 
economic sense in the long run." 

George, who admits, "My petticoat shows; I'm 
a labor unionist and a socialist," bases his econo- 
mic calculations on the added costs of unemploy- 
ment (lost taxes, stress-related illnesses, lost 
productive capacity, juvenile delinquency) . He 
also talks a good deal about "structural unemploy- 
ment," or unemployment which resuits inevitably 
from the very nature of the work, demonstrating 
what he means by gesticulating in roller coaster 
fashion its ups and downs. Structural unemployment 
doesn't occur just with military employment, he 
readily concedes, but that's a good place to start 
questioning it. 

And in Seattle, George ran across people who 
started questioning it a long time ago. "You're 
saying what I've been saying for years," Machinist 
International Vice President Stan Jensen told 
George when they met at Local 751 headquarters, 
j[ust a few blocks north of Boeing's corporate 
headquarters . 

George's warm reception by the Seattle Machin- 
ists sprang in part from the philosophical leanings 
pf the International Association of Machinists (I AM) 
president, William Winpisinger, who calls himself 
a socialist and has spoken out frequently for 
a shift from military production. To back up his 
controversial stand against increased military 
spending, Winpisinger cites an IAM-sponsored 
research paper which revealed that a little under 
13 percent of the Machinists -- 88,000 workers -- 
are engaged in military production. The report 
also suggested that a Pentagon budget of $124 
billion costs the Machinists over 118,000 civilian 
jobs -- a net job loss to the union of 30,000 jobs 
a year. 

TAPPING WORKER CREATIVITY 

The Machinists' main complaint at the moment 
is the exporting of jobs from unionized areas 
either overseas or to right-to-work sunbelt states. 
For example, Boeing is opening a new subsidiary in 
Dallas. And although the British workers' plan 
is more radical, with its emphasis on worker and 
small-scale technology, unionists around the globe 
can share their antipathy toward their multinational 
employers. As George explains, "What we're doing 
is trying to get people to feel they can: challenge 
what the corporations are doing." 

, Once that challenge was made at Lucas, he 
noted, it drew strength from previously untapped 
self-confidence and creativity among the workers. 
After thousands of Lucas workers had been laid off 
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in 1975, the shop stewards committee sent out a 
questionnaire to the remaining workers, asking 
them what products they would like to make, Not 
one of them suggested a military item. 

"We were surprised at the upsurge of creativ- 
ity," says George. The workers f 50 percent are 
engineers] turned in over 150 suggestions, which 
eventually became a 250-page document detailing 
product design and marketing information. "These 
people are really q^ite brilliant," claimed 
George. "But nobody ever asked them what they 
thought before." 

Since the committee didn't want to give 
management $5 million worth of free technical 
assistance, they presented Lucas with a rough 
sketch of their plans in 1976. It was rejected 
outrights "as an inversion of management preroga- 
tive. They said, 'How dare you tell us what to 
do?' " recalled George. 

From a skilled workforce of 18,000 in 1970,, 
Lucas now has 11,500 workers. And what George 
calls "the diary of betrayal" has continued. In 
1978 the company tried to lay off 2,000 more 
workers, so the unionists proposed a negotiating 
document drawn from their "alternative corporate 
plan" which it then took tq a tripartite committee 
of stewards, company and government representa- 
tives. When Lucas threatened to move out of 
Britain, the government backed out of the plan. 

The British unions' argument, in the first 
place, had been that the corporation should be 
accountable to the publipsinee it is supported 
indirectly through taxes. In the second place, 

"if we didn't do the work, they would make no 
profit." 

>• n 

Even with their failures with Lucas and the 
government, this unique campaign is paving full 
speed ahead, and George thinks three or four 
programs similar to ChS 'CAITS project will get 
off the ground in the next couple of years. He 
attributes their growing success to the strong 
tradition of social ly-conscious trade unionism 
in Europe and the focus on the workers' interest 
in job security. 

"We won't say, * I'm going to throw out this 
job. ' The strength of our campaign is that it 
doesn't pose that difficult either/or choice. 

It would be arrogant to do so. 

"We don't talk about conversion in Britain," 
George continues. "We talk about increasing 
workers' control, about industrial democracy. 

Sure we have our peacenik and environmental 
groups, but [the idea of workers' control] has 
come from a union base." 


had been successful, the company , which scored a 
hefty 98 percent increase in profits between 1978 
and 1979, would have had to start paying taxes in 
exchange for the city services it now receives for 
free. Just the next week, Boeing asked the city for 
30 more megawatts of electricity. The company has 
also imported its latest generation of technicians 
from out of state, instead of training and recruiting 
residents for new engineering jobs. 

To confront these kinds of issues, George urged, 
Boeing workers and Seattle residents have to battle 
"from the point of view of investments for local 
needs." And that includes examining not only the 
nature of the products but the nature of the jobs 
that result from an investment. 

Along with advocating a shift away from military 
production, for instance, the Lucas workers also 
questioned the diversification into other capital- 
intensive work. Such investments, they argued, 
yield relatively few jobs, threaten future job secur- 
ity, end make work more routinized and boring. 

The same logic could easily be applied to 
Boeing, Certainly it is relevant to the company's 
preferred method of weathering slumps in military 
ordprs by boosting its commercial airplane division. 
Airplanes aside, Boeing is also developing two other 
divisions: Bpecon, its construction arm (and a major 
contractor at the state's five nuclear power plant 
sites under construction), and what may be its 
largest growing subsidiary, Boeing Computer Services. 
But this sort of growth is not what the Lucas shop 
stewards had in mind when they wrote their alterna- 
tive corporate plan. 

As George explains it, the shop stewards' design 
goes beyond "the technological fix," or, as Boeing 
pngineer Bob Bradford put it, "the technological 
breakthrough" U.S. corporate managers pray for. 

FOR LOVE OF WORK 

The research being done by CAITS for the unions 
who run it centers not only around socially useful 
products, but "ways of reversing trends of technology 
which are dehumanizing." And dehumanizing usually 
means capital-intensive industries like nuclear power, 
which providesf fewer jobs than other energy systems, 
and computerized processes ("robotics" George calls 
them) which make work more tedious. 

"The whole kaboodle of capitalist economic 
growth" is predicated on its investment in higher 
technology, George argues, which in turn makes the 
worker more "productive" in order to return a higher 
rate of profit. But the equation leaves out not only 
the quantity of jobs but the quality of work they 
entail. 


Such a perspective broadens the dispussion. In phe end, management's drive for ever more 

he says , "and you don't get the knee-jerk reaction : sophisticated technology^ "expropriates" the workers ' 

'What about the Russkies?' Instead, you can ask own skills, George explains . At GM, for example, 

what are these corporations actually giving to a. welder can be "hooked up" to a machine which "takes 

the community?" his 30 years of experience and puts it on a tape in 

three minutes." Then "that person confronts his 
FOR LOVE OF MONEY skill as an alien device," that is, an automatic 

■ . welding machine which displaces him. "It's a. horrible 

Boeing, this nation's fourth largest defense thing the corporations do by this," said George, 
contractor in 1978, is a case in point. Earlier "They take away a person's dignity." 
this year, Boeing resisted the city's attempts to 

annex its corporate headquarters. If the city George said CAITS is looking at ways of putting 
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the skill back in technology in such diverse indus- 
tries as deep sea diving and coal mining. To some 
extent, that has been made easier by the sugges- 
tions of the workers themselves. Most of their 
proposals were for modest products whose production 
doesn't require a highly structured division of 
labor and a lot of repetitive, boring tasks. 

Lucas originally expressed interest in some 
of the more profitable endeavors suggested by the 
workers, like a diesel/electric car which would be 
50 percent more efficient and 80 percent less 
polluting than current models. 

But the company was considerably less enthusi- 
astic about less profitable- looking projects. For 
instance, it refused the workers' demand to main- 
tain production of kidney machines at an operation 
the management had been trying to get rid of since 
taking over the corporation in the late '60s. George 
claims that 3,000 people die in Great Britain each 
year because they can't get these kidney machines. 

According to George, Lucas workers who have 
been active in the campaign have been continually 
harassed. "They're trying to sack people all the 
time. ..when you start to really challenge them, 
you get out-and-out brutality," he says. "All the 
time you're not doing anything effective, they're 
nice to you." 

Could anything like the British workers' plan 
happen here? 

Certainly the officials of the Seattle Profess- 
ional Engineering Employees Association didn't 
think so. To them, the American labor movement is 
not "intellectual" or "ideological" enough to 
make such long-range plans. 

But their pessimism didn't sway Mike George, 
though his normally congenial and boyish demeanor . 
gives way to impatience when he hears all the 
excuses, the "It's a good idea, but. , 

To those on this side of the Atlantic who 
are beginning to suffer from the "stagflation" 
problems — unemployment, inflation and lack of 
growth — which have beset the British economy 
much longer, he predicted: "If you keep carrying 

on like this, in a few years you may stop believ- 
ing in the economic miracle." 
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Mi-chetle Celarier is a Seattle-based researcher 
and journalist who follows events in the Northwest 
for LNS. 

CHICANCS/UNDOCUTOTED 

INS RAiSl IN SAN JOSE SPARK RESISTANCE 
COALITION FORMS TO DEFEND CANNERY WORKERS 

NEW Yt»RK (LNS) -- When 16 undercover agents 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) 
burst into a canning plant in San Jose, California 
at 6:30 one September morning, they may well have 
been following standard operating procedure. 
Certainly, Hispanic groups have charged for years 
that INS agents make a practice of snatching 
people up without warrants based "on nothing but 
the racist basis of their dark skin and black 
hair." And that’s what they did this time, accord- 


ing to numerous eyewitnesses. At least 40 workers 
were arrested and many were beaten as they stood 
at their places on the production line. 

Standard operating procedure? Quite likely. 

But the results could hardly have been what INS 
officials had in mind. Because this time their 
actions were seized upon by the Cannery Worker s' 
Committee (CMC), a primarily Chicano rank and file 
group in Teamster Local 679, and used to initiate 
a community^-wide mobilization against "la migra” 
(INS) . 

Adding to INS's difficulties was the fact that 
one of its victims was Roy Gonzales, a U.S. citizen 
and decorated Vietnam veteran. Gonzales was at 
his post wearing earplugs when an INS agent in work- 
clothes grabbed him by the arm. When Gonzales 
tried to pull his arm away, he was grabbed by the 
throat and thrown to the floor by three other 
agents. More than a wefek later, Gonzales was still 
hospitalized because of injuries he suffered in the 
attack. And his brother, who happens to be a 
policeman himself, was speaking out loudly about 
the incident. 

"The INS men jumped Roy," George Gonzales told 
an emergency meeting of over 150 people on Septem- 
ber 20, "brutally attacking him by surprise with a 
Series of kicks to his' back, bashing his head 
against the cement floor many times, dislocating 
his shoulder and injuring his hip." 

Roy Gonzales is filing a suit against the INS 
for violation of civil rights. And the organiza- 
tions who participated in the September 20 meeting 
are working to build a bfcoad coalition called the 
Committee to Support Cannery Workers Against Immigra 
tion Brutality. 

"This case is one instance of the Migra's 
premeditated and deliberate threats against the 
people," Roy Gonzales ' s lawyer Alejandro Contreras 
explained. "The brutal programs of the Migra at 
the border are moving north. Evidence is being 
compiled of their helicopter attacks with machin- 
guns against helpless men and women in the 
Southern California desert. Now this in San Jose. 

"This case shows that the illegal Migra prac- 
tices against undocumented workers is a clearly 
racist attack against all Chicanos and Latinos. It 
is an example we can use to stop all such attacks 
on the community." 
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(Thanks to People 's World for most of this informa- 
tion.) 


IRELAND/ffiBOR 

(See packet #967 for background information. ) 

STRIKING WORKERS WIN UNION RECOGNITION 
AT MCDONALD'S OUTLETS IN IRELAND 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Eight workers who took on 
one of the most powerful multinationals won a 
landmark victory in late September . for the Irish 
labor movement. After more than three months on 
the picket lines, ahd with the firm support of the 
Irish Congress of Trade Unions, the eight workers 
won recognition of their union from McDonald's 
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restaurants., Based -in large part cn paying rock- 
bottom wages to its non-union workforce in the 
U.S., McDonald's earned a spot among Forbes maga- 
zines top 500 corporations last year. 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR 


MASSIVE NEW YORK CONCERT/RALLY 
KICKS OFF ANTI-NUCLEAR FALL OFFENSIVE 

by Karen. Pollens 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Hard on the heels of the 
largest anti-nuclear rally ever seen in the U.S., 
antinuclear groups across the country are building 
for a series of major actions during the month 
of October. 

The kick-off to this fall's offensive was. 
provided by five nights of benefit concerts at 
New York's Madison Square Garden organized by 
Musicians United for Safe Energy. The concerts 
drew nearly 100,000 spectators overall and raised 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that will be 
used for such purposes as distribution to local 
anti-nuclear groups and a national media campaign. 
And the week of concerts was topped off by a 
musical rally on September 23, at which an" estimated 
200,000 people jammed onto the sands of a landfill 
site at the tip of Manhattan to hear singers like 
Jackson Brown and Bonnie Raitt and speakers like 
Ralph Nader, Bella Abzug, John Gofman and Barry 
Commoner. 

The musicians and speakers had a captive 
audience, since the density of the crowd made it 
impossible to move for about four hours . But they 
didn't have a particularly attentive audience. 

The crowd, overwhelmingly white and young, was also 
overwhelmingly in a mood to relax and enjoy the 
sun, the music and the spirit that had brought it 
together. It did come alive in the last two 
hours of the rally when Crosby, Stills and Nash 
finally appeared. 

The music, .singing and dancing were inter- 
rupted only once, when a local organizer f*om MUSE 
had to warn people at the edge of the landfill 
park to take precautions. Apparently some of the 
enthusiasts had come dangerously close to falling 
in the ocean. 

"I think for fcheaorganizers and people there 
it was a success," Dan Keller, a worker from MUSE, 
told LNS. "I think there were some holes in the 
representation. Third World people weren't really 
represented. It seemed to me New York City wasn't 
represented. I don't fexactly know why this 
happened." 

In between the songs, the rally heard invita- 
tions to a great variety of anti-nuclear actions 
planned for the weeks to come. And exactly a 
week after the New York rally, one of its leading 
performers, Graham Nash joined 1,200 demonstrators 
who marched on three nuclear power sites in South 
Carolina shouting "Shut them down." 


October 6. And Women Strike for Peace was organiz- 
ing a march on Washington for the week after that. 

The WSP march wiSlplanned to follow closely after 
the congressional vote on the Markey Amendment, a 
bill that would impose a moratorium on construction 
of any new nuclear power plants. 

Otjier actions have been planned for the end 
of October at opposite ends of the continent. Live 
Without Trident will hold a rally at the Trident 
submarine base in Bangor, Washington on October 28. 
And on the same day in New York, the Manhattan 
Project will launch two days of protests aimed at 
the corporate headquarters of companies that profit 
from nuclear energy. 

The Manhattan Project brings together 15 organi- 
zations in a direct action campaign to raise public 
consciousness. According to its literature, "The 
campaign's goals are to show the countless abuses 
forced upon the American people --disproportionately 
on working and minority people --by the same insti- 
tutions and the same system that pushes nuclear 
power and weapons." To dramatize the point, the 
Project will stage a march on October 28 at the 
World Trade Center and a non-violent civil 
disobedience action at the Stock Exchange on the 
following day. 

The Clamshell Alliance, SHAD Alliance, Mobili- 
zation for Survival, Harlem Fightback and 11 other 
groups that formed the Manhattan Project sde strong 
connections between four issues: the fight against 
nuclear power, inflation, the exporting of nuclear 
technology (to uranium-rich South Africa in particu- 
lar) , and the exploitation of Native Americans (on 
whose lands much of this country's uranium reserves 
are located) . By targeting specific corporations 
bankrolling nuclear construction, the Manhattan 
Project hopes to show how these issues are linked. 

Daniel Ellsberg and Grace Paley will be at the 
rally to talk about the arms race, along with Duma- 
sani Kumalo, an exiled black South African journal- 
ist, and Rich Schrader from People Outraged With 
Energy Rates. "Community organizers who are experts 
on certain issues will be making the connections 
between their issues and the nuclear energy issue," 
dne o£cthe-*qrganizers Of e the Wall Street Action 
told LNS. "It will be clear by the end of the 
rally why all those people are there together." 
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An occupation at the nuclear plant site in 



CH I CANOS/ANTI-NUCLEAR 


GHICANOS IN NEW MEXICO ORGANIZE 
TO FIGHT SPREAD OF URANIUM MINING 

by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS) — For the last 30 
years, Indian people in New Mexico have watched 
the energy corporations dig up their lands in the 
search for uranium. Indeed, Indian people were 
hired to do most of the digging. .. and suffer most 
of the consequences . On the Navaj o Nation, at 
least 25 former uranim miners have died of lung 
cancer from the radioactivity in the early 
uranium mines. 

Thirty years into the nuclear age. New Mexico 
ranks as the nation's top producer of the radio- 
active dre, and over half of it comes from Indian 
land. Anaconda Copper operates the largest open 
pit uranium mine in the world on the Laguna 
Pueblo in the center of the state's rich uranium 
district. 

But the demand for uranium keeps growing and 
the search for ore keeps spreading. Inthe past 
five years, the uranium exploration' and mining have 
extended onto the lands of the rural Chi cano popu- 
lation in northern New Mexico. And now Chi cano 
people have started organizing to resist uranium 
mining on the old Spanish land grants where many 
of them live and on Forest Service lands they use 
for grazing and wood gathering. 

ARCQ LAND GRAB, CHICANO LAND STRUGGLE 

Early this summer, Atlantic-Richfield, which 
now owns Anaconda Copper, announced that it had 
found recoverable uranium reserves in the county 
of Rio Arriba. Rio Arriba is one of the poorest 
counties in New Mexico, itself one of 'the five 
poorest states in the country. Over 75 percent 
of the county's residents are Chicanos who live 
in small villages along the edges of the vast 
Carson National Forest. 

\ 

The news that Atlantic-Richfield (Arco) is 
planning to mine uranium in the Carson forest has 
sparked a county-wide movement to stop the mining 
plans, led by a grassroots organization of both 
white people and Chicanos known as La Colectiva. 

El Partido de la Raza Unida of Rio Arriba County 
has actively supported the organizing and educa- 
tional work of La Colectiva. 

At a rally near Canjilon, N.M. in mid- Sept em- 
ber, Chicanos in northern New Mexico let it be 
known that they were prepared to stop the expansion 
of uranium mining by any means necessary. 

"I was born and raised on this land," Canjilon 
resident Moises Morales told the gathering of 400. 
"I don't want to see it go to hell like the big 
oil companies want to do with it. 

"When I grew up, there weren ' t ■ any fences 
around here. Now everywhere we go we are cornered 
in. Anaconda has already destroyed much land in 
this state, and now they want this land too. We 
don't have much money, but we are going to stop 
this uranium exploration because uranium' mining 
is not good for the land or for our health." 


Arco intends to patent the Forest Service land 
where it has found uranium. The provisions of the 
Mining Act of 1872 allow mining companies to explore 
on Forest Service land without a permit and then to 
secure title to the land if they find recoverable 
minerals. 

Much of the Forest Service land in northern 
New Mexico was formerly included Within the boundaries 
of the land grants given to thei^original settlers by 
the governments of Spain or Mexico. After the 
Mexican-American war in 1846, many of the land grant 
lands were lost to the U.S. government or to white 
ranchers. But Chicano people have not given up the 
fight to reclaim their lands. Arco is planning to 
mine land still claimed by the heirs of the San 
Joaquin del Rio Chama land grant. 

The struggle of La Colectiva involves both this 
long-standing land rights question and the desire of 
the residents of Rio Arriba to keep their environment 
free of radioactive pollution from uranium develop- 
ment. 

FORGING AN ANTI-NUCLEAR ALLIANCE 

"I'm extremely supportive of economic develop- 
ment," said Joe Gallegos, the director of the com- 
munity clinic in El Rito. "But it has to be done 
properly. This form of development is not safe and 
not the stable kind of development we need." 

Gallegos acknowledged that uranium development 
would bring boom conditions to this economically 
depressed region, where lack of jobs is a major 
concern. But he contended that a bust would inevit- 
ably follow when the uranium ore runs out in 20 years 
or so, leaving the people worse off than before. 

"Northern New Mexico," said Gallegos, "is pre- 
dominantly a rural area where many of the people 
depend on farming and ranching to Supplement their 
incomes. The hazards involved in this type of mining 
will effect our air and water and may mean that we 
won't be able to grow our corn and alfalfa any more. 
The farmers and ranchers of the county are worried 
that they won't be able to graze their cattle on 
the forest lands after the mining starts." 

Antonio DeVargas, the chairperson of La Raza 
Unida in Rio Arriba, charged that the uranium 
development is just another chapter in the history 
of colonization of the native people of the region 
by the U.S. government and industry. "They think 
that because the Indians and Chicanos live here 
they can make this land into a National Sacrifice 
Area for energy development, but they are wrong 
because we won't let them,'" said DeVargas. 

And in this fight, he pointed out, the Chi- 
cano people have forged an alliance with Indians 
and white working people. "It is a fight of the 
poor against the rich," he said. 

A recent break of a uranium tailings pond that 
spilled 100 million gallons of radioactive water 
onto Navajo land near Churchrock has deepened 
opposition to expanded uranium mining in the 
state. In addition, people in Rio Arriba fear that 
they will lose their water supplies in the same 
way the people of another Chicano town, San Mateo, 
lost their community water when Gulf Oil started 
digging for uranium near the village. 
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La Colectiva is planning to file a law suit 
against the Forest Service and the Department of 
the Interior to halt the planned uranium develop- 
ment until an environmental impact statement is 
prepared. "Information is needed about what the 
Forest Service and the multi-national oil com- 
panies are planning for this area and what the 
pollution effects will be," said Richard Rosen- 
stock, the attorney for the group. 

But the Forest Service is resisting, ar- 
guing that patenting land for mining does not 
constitute "a major federal action" and there- 
fore does not come under the guidelines calling 
for an impact statement. 

When the suit comes to court, the Forest 
Service will have an impressive rooting section. 
Along with Arco, several other companies, in- 
clusing Exxon, United Nuclear, and Ranchers 
Exploration, have also been exploring for 
uranium on Forest Service land. 

CHICANO ANTI-NUKE RESISTANCE SPREADING NATIONWIDE 

In the last year, opposition by Chicano 
people to the nuclear industry has also surfaced 
in two other areas of the state--the Mt. Taylor 
area to the west of Laguna and Florencia in the 
southern part of the state. 

The several Chicano towns that ring Mt. 
Taylor in the center of the Grants Uranium Belt 
in New Mexico were old Spanish land grant towns. 
Now they are mostly in the hands of energy com- 
panies like Kerr-McGee, Exxon, Gulf and Sohio, 

Unlike the Navajo Indians, who weren't 
even notified that their tribal council and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has approved uranium 
development close to their homes, individual 
Chi canos in the Mt. Taylor area did not partici- 
pate in the leasing of their lands. But people 
like Mariano Lucero, a member of the Marquez 
Land Grant Board, say they weren't adequately 
informed. They didn't realize what mining would 
do to the land when the companies first asked for 
permission to explore. 

Rosalie Baca, a community leader in San Ma- 
teo, fears the nearby Gulf mine will soon force 
the whole town to move. The people of San Mateo 
claim that Gulf has caused their private and 
community wells to go dry. Gulf is now trucking 
in water for the residents of San Mateo. 

Baca says that in the morning he can see 
clouds of dust rising from the mine and blowing 
over the town. He and other residents are con- 
cerned that Gulf will soon extend its mine tunnels 
under their homes and place radon gas vents from 
the underground mine in their backyards, 

San Mateo residents also wonder what effects 
the mine will have on their children, who at- 
tend an elementary school right next to the mine. 
The Gulf mine at Mt. Taylor is the deepest uranium 
mine in the country. 

In the southern part of New Mexico, residents 
have formed the Florencia Land Rights Committee 
to oppose the federal government's plan to store 
the nation's radioactive military wastes in un- 
derground salt deposits near the largely Chicano 


town of Florencia. 

"Almost everyone in Florencia is against 
the nuclear waste site, even the city counsil," 
says Laura Silva of the Land Rights Committee. 

Silva says the antinuclear sentiments 
of the Florencia residents and Chicanos through- 
out the state are a part of the larger land rights 
struggle. The anti-nuclear label is too narrojr 
for a people facing racism and economic oppres- 
sion in their daily lives, say Silva. 

; "The site proposed for the nuclear dump 
was originally therland of small Chicano farmers 
that , the ranchers took," explains Silva. The 
residents of Florencia feel they have rights to 
the land and should have a say in determining 
what happens to it. 

Silva and other Chicano leaders in New Mexi- 
co say that the current fight against the 
nuclear industry in the state has united Indian, 
Chicano and white activists for the first time 
in the state's history. They are hopeful that 
the coalition that is building will also move 
to tackle the "bread and butter issues" in New 
Mexico . 

"We are forming a statewide alliance that we 
will be able to count on later when we deal with 
other problems," says Silva. 
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CHICANOS/BOLICE BRUTALITY 

UNDOCUMENTED WORKERS GET SETTLEMENT 
IN POLICE BRUTALITY SUIT 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS) — Four undocumented 
Mexican workers who brought a civil rights suit 
against the Maricopa County Sheriff's Department in 
Arizona last year after they were severely beaten 
by a sheriff's deputy won a $9,000 out-of-court 
settlement in late September, 

The settlement for the four citrus workers was 
announced September 24 by Lupe Sanchez, director of 
the Maricopa County Organizing Project (MCOP) . In the 
two years since it was formed as a farmworker organ? 
izing project, MCOP has succeeded in helping undocup 
mented workers win contracts in lemon and orange 
orchards around Phoenix. 

Sanchez said the recently settled civil rights 
suit stemmed from "the mindless acts of brutality 
and the gross violation of the rights of the farm 
workers by the sheriff's deputies." He explained 
that the men "were badly beaten while going to work 
by a deputy using a night stick while a second deputy 
looked on." 

One of the Mexican workers remained unconscious 
for two hours after the beating, while another 
suffered permanent scars about the head. There was 
no apparent reason for the beatings, and those 
beaten were not arrested. 

"The attack was unprovoked and without justifi- 
cation," said Sanchez. "We couldn't get an adequate 
explanation at the time, and we now take the settle- 
ment to mean there wasn't any reasonable explanation." 

He added his hope that legal actions of this 



sort will help reduce future instances of brutality 
against undocumented workers. 

Because of their "illegal" status in the 
United States, undocumented workers are frequent 
victims of exploitation and brutality. One 
such case has sparked the formation of a national 
coalition calling for investigation into civil 
rights violations suffered by Mexican workers 
along the Arizona border. 

In that case, three Mexican workers were 
kidnapped and brutally tortured by a prominent 
white rancher, George Hanigan, and his two sons. 

The incident took place three years ago, in 
August 1976, and the white ranchers were subse- 
quently acquitted by an all-white jury. But the 
acquittal did not silence supporters of the three 
workers -- Manuel Garcia, Bemabe Herrera and 
Eleazar Rue las. They have staged demonstrations 
of several thousand people on both sides of the 
border. And through the National Committee on 
the Hanigan Case they have pressured to bring the 
case back before a Grand Jury, where a verdict is 
expected sometime this fall. 
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FRANCE 

PROMINENT JEWISH LEFTIST MURDERED; 

AN OUTBURST OF RACISM AND HATE 

by Schofield Coryell 
Liberation News Service 

PARIS (LNS) — "The Honor of the Police" 
needed no further proof. As far as the French 
parapolice gang was concerned, Pierre Goldman was 
a Jew, a lover of Blacks, a revolutionary, jail- 
bird, writer, and, above all, a man who had 
escaped punishment for a crime he denied ever com- 
mitting. Quite sufficient evidence to metecoiit 
what they felt Goldman had coming to him: real 
French justice. 

At around noon on September 20, Pierre Goldman 
was murdered by pistol shots when he stepped out- 
side his apartment near a quiet square in a working- 
class district of Paris to buy a newspaper. A 
half hour later, the self-styled "Honor of the 
Police" telephoned the French newsagency Agence 
France Press to take credit for the shooting. 

The group's communique read: "Pierre Goldman his 
has paid for his crimes. State justice has once 
again shown its laxity and we have done our duty." 

GOLDMAN A LIFELONG ACTIVIST 

Goldman made French headlines back in 1970 
when he was arrested for the murder of a druggist 
couple, convicted, and sentenced to life in prison. 

He made even bigger headlines six years later, when 
he won first a re-trial and then an acquittal. 

Born in France in 1944 to two Jewish resist- 
ance fighters, Goldman was active in various poli- 
tical organizations from the age of 15. He began 
by agitating against the Algerian War and continued 
his political activity in the May' 68 student and 
worker upheaval. 


Goldman shared in the widespread disillusion- 
ment that followed the May uprising and its swift 
collapse. And as he stated openly at the time of 
his trial, he resorted to robberies --but never to 
murder -- as a way of rebelling against the system 
and the establishment, with all its injustices 
and absurdities. 

Even though the evidence against him was of 
the flimsiest -- some witnesses claimed that they 
had seen someone who looked like Goldman at the 
scene of the crime -- his political background and 
his avowed belief in revolutionary violence made 
him a natural target for both the courts and groups 
like "Honor of the Police." A book written in jail 
under the title Obscure Memories of a Polish Jew 
Born in France added fuel to the campaign for a 
new trial but also inflamed groups such as "Honor" 
against him. 

In the book, Goldman expressed the conviction 
he had held at the time of his arrest that inter- 
racial teamwork could give a criminal act political 
significance. He elaborated on the point in an 
interview with Regis Debray published in the leftist 
daily Liberation after his murder. "An illegal act 
of violence committed by a colonized person is 
always charged with political significance, even 
if that significance is a mystery to the perpetrator," 
Goldman explained. "I had been inclined to con- 
sider that it was not possible, by the very nature 
of things, that an authentic fraternal relationship 
could be established between a black and a white. 

I thought that the white was always locked up in. . . 
his whiteness to a degree... I arrived at the idea 
that in the final analysis, the only way that this 
fraternity could be established was in committing 
a criminal act in the company of a black. .. It had 
seemed to me that I was ... at the bottom of some- 
thing important , even if I had been deceiving 
myself. " 

About his advocacy of revolutionary violence 
to provoke an armed clash with police and state 
authority, Goldman explained: "To such unexpected 

violence, the government would respond with mili- 
tary action and the situation would be radicalized 
in a healthy way. Thus would be created the 
possibility of cooperation with the workers, and 
a breach would be opened in the peace that still 
reigned under the appearance of violence and 
rioting." 

By the time Goldman emerged from prison, some of 
views had changed. He went to work on several new 
books and wrote regularly for Liberation . He also 
fell in love with and married a Martinican woman 
who was in the hospital giving birth on the day 
he was murdered. 

MURDER SPARKS PROTESTS 

The Minister of the Interior, Christian Bonnet, 
immediately tried to minimize the Goldman murder by 
reducing it to the dimensions of an everyday non- 
political crime. "The murder of Goldman," he said, 

"is a crime like any other, which must be investi- 
gated and punished." 

But that view was not accepted by hundreds 
of demonstrators who took to the streets for a 
spontaneous demonstration on the day of the murder. 
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They saw the work of "Honor" as far from a single, 
isolated right-wing attack. 

A group with exactly the same name set off 
a bomb in the car of a trade-union organizer last 
May. The intention was clearly to kill him but 
the bomb exploded before the intended victim got 
there. And the day after the Goldman murder, a 
bomb went off in the apartment of French resist- 
ance hero Jean Lag and. On February 24, 1975, 

Lagand had whip- lashed the former SS colonel Otto 
Skorzeny as the latter emerged from a Paris tele- 
vision studio where he had been interviewed about 
his recently-published memoirs. Four years later, 
a group taking its name from the Nazi secret 
police tried to take revenge for that incident. 

On the walls of Legand's home after the bomb blast 
were the words "24-2*75 : The insult will be 
avenged. Signed: The SS." 

Another typical incident was the killing of 
Henri Curiel in May 1978. Curie! , an Egyptian 
political refugee long established in France, had 
been the organizer of a network of support groups 
for Third World political refugees. His murder 
at his home in plain daylight as he stepped out 
of the elevator followed fast on the- heels of a 
sensational press campaign describing Curiel as 
the "boss of international terrorism." The "Henri 
Curiel Association," a group of Curiel' s friends 
and former associates committed to investigating 
the case and keeping it alive, declared that "if 
the authorities had made a serious attempt to find 
the murderers of Curiel, then the murder of Gold- 
man would in all probability not have taken place." 
As it is, the dozens of attacks by fascist-style 
groups against trade-union headquarters or 
militants, progressive intellectuals, radical 
or Communist bookstores and publishing firms 
have gone largely unpunished, with the authorities 
invariably dragging their feet in an effort to 
apprehend the culprits. 

But the police turned out quickly and in 
force for Goldman's funeral on September 27. 
Batallions of riot police in full battle gear 
stationed themselves just outside the cemetery, 
stopping and searching some people. 

More than 20,000 people had responded to a 
call by 33 progressive organizations to attend 
the funeral in the historic Pere Lachaise ceme- 
tery on the outskirts of Paris. To some of the 
mourners, Goldman's assassination on September 
20 meant that the Honor of the Police was 
announcing its existence again as the active alter- 
ego of an inert French police. Some viewed "Honor" 
as a self-proclaimed strong-arm over progressive 
political groups, enforcing its personal idea of 
French justice to the letter. To others, especi- 
ally French Jews who were marking the beginning 
of the Jewish new year, "Honor's" work showed 
that the European pogroms of the early part of 
the century are not simplay an historical oddity: 
the three bullets which killed Pierre Goldman 
represent a shadow force which lies only slightly 
beneath the surface of French anti-semitism. 
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Zir-CABME 

LONDON TALKS HOLD TOGETHER 
BUT TOUGHEST POINTS REMAIN 

by Africa News 
Liberation News Service 

DURHAM, N.C, (AN/LNS) -- As the London consti- 
tutional conference entered October, the delegations 
of both Bishop Muzorewa and the Patriotic Front were 
still in attendance. That alone surprised many ob- 
servers as did the fact that! both sides had conceded 
to the British on the general outlines of a new 
constitution. But a new Rhodesian raid into Mozam- 
bique in late September provided a vivid reminder 
that the hardest issues -- control over the security 
forces, and, more generally, the character of a 
transition period -- were yet undecided. 

Although all delegations have issued optimistic 
statements, the surprising diplomatic momentum 
achieved by the British-sponsored talks might yet 
be slowed by more formidable stumbling blocks than 
those already surmounted. Some highlights of the 
progress to date and issues yet to be resolved: 

*AGENDA: At the opening of the conference, the Patri- 
otic Front delegation wanted to discuss first the 
character of a transitional government and to address 
later the constitution. Muzorewa 's delegation, 
however, wished to exclude the topic of transition 
entirely, assuming that the present regime would 
stay in power under a new constitution. The Patri- 
otic Front agreed to reverse the agenda order after 
British assurances that agreement first on a consti- 
tution Would not be used as an excuse to wind up 
the conference with the Salisbury government still 
in office and the key questions of power unresolved. 

*C0NSTITUTI0N: After considerable internal dissen- 
sion in Muzorewa 's delegation, with former Prime 
Minister Ian Smith holding out for keeping the con- 
stitutional proviso giving whites veto over amend- 
ments and government personnel appointments, the 
Muzorewa delegation on September 21 voted 11 to 1 
(with Ian Smith reportedly the lone dissenter) to 
accept the essentials of the British proposal. Muzo- 
rewa immediately called for the lifting pf economic 
sanctions, seeking to regain the initiative and 
put the burden of intransigence on the Patriotic 
Front . 

The Front moved quickly to accept on September 
24 the British proposal of reserving seats for 
whites, without the veto provisions, although their 
statement made clear that the principle of racial 
distinctions was accepted only under protest. If 
the British were so concerned about separate racial 
representation. Patriotic Front spokesperson Eddison 
Zvogbo had commented earlier, why not reserve seats 
in the British Parliament for its minority of Asian 
and West Indian immigrants. 

TRANSITION PROPOSALS: During the second week of the 
conference, the Patriotic Front presented a plan 
for a six-month transitional period during which an 
eight -member governing council would run the 
country and begin reorganizing thei military and the 
police forces The council would include four repre- 
sentatives of the Patriotic Front, while the other 
seats would be filled by Britain ^eontion inside front) 
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Some of the estimated 200,000 anti-nuclear 
demonstrators and concert-goers at New York 
City's Battery Park on September 23, 1979. 

UPPER RIGHT CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 4 
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Hhrdity typical of the predominantly youthful 
crowd that assembled for the September 23 anti- 
nuclear rally in New York, this man did typify 
the long tradition of opposition to nuclear arms 
and power plants on which today’s movement is 
building. 

LOWER RIGHT CREDIT: Stephen Wunrow/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 4 


In the demonstration on the day following Pierre 
Goldman's murder, the crowd carried black and 
red flags and -his portrait with the caption: 
"September 20, 1979 -- Pierre Goldman, murdered 
by the fascists." 
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LOWER LEFT CREDIT : Mike Constable/Union Art 
Service/LNS ■ 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 *' 
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